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A comparison of the above names with those previously published 
shows how difficult it is to get at the real truth where Indian words and 
their pronunciation are concerned. As wall be noticed, the very name of 
the Yalley itself is uncertain, both as to its origin and orthography. The 
word “ Yosemite” means grizzly bear and is not that by which the 
Valley is at present designated by the Indians, and how it is that 
Ahwalinee, or Auwoni, the real name, failed to be brought into use it is 
now impossible to say. Nor is it of much consequence, unless it be to 
the special student of the aboriginal Indian languages. The names given 
by the eai'ly white visitors to the region have entirely replaced the native 


ones ; and they are, in general, quite sufficiently euphonious and proper. 
Some of them, perhaps, slightly incline to sentimentality ; for if we 
recognize the appropriateness of the “Bridal Veil” as a designation for 
the fall called Poliono by the Indians, we fail to perceive why the 
“Virgin’s Tears” should be flowing on the opposite side of the Valley. 
The Geological Survey has made no changes in the nomenclature either 
in or about the Valley. We have adopted all the names which were in 
well-established use and added nothing. Only in the High Sierra, among 
the numerous high peaks previously without appellations, we have 
selected a few to which we have given the names of some of the most 
eminent explorers, geographers and geologists of this and other countries, 
as will be seen further on in this volume or on reference to the map. 
This we have done not so much from any desire to impose designations of 
our own selection on the public ; but because the dominant peaks 
were unnamed, and it would have been excessively inconvenient to us, in 
the course of our topographical work, to have been obliged to designate 
them by numbers. We claim, however, a full and ample right, as the 
first explorers, describers and mappers of the High Sierra, to give such 
names as we please to the previously unnamed peaks which we locate ; 
and the names thus given by us will be adopted by the civilized and 
scientific world abroad, however much our disinclination to bestow on 
prominent points the names of great politicians and editors may be 
criticised in California.* 


* The principles we have followed in this Geological Survey, in giving names to prominent natural objects, and 
especially mountains, which have previously been unnamed, are simple and such as must commend themselves to all 
reasonable people. We have selected for this purpose the names of explorers, surveyors, geographers, geologists and 
engineers, and especially of such as have worked or lived in the region in which the point to be named was situated— 
when there was no such name to be found, or when if found, it was already in use elsewhere, we have, in a few cases, 
selected, honoris causa , the names of very eminent geographers, geologists, or physicists, who have labored success- 
fully in general science, and whose results have .thus become the property of the world. 
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To return to tbe subject of the history of the discovery and settlement 
of the Yosemite Valley. The visit of the soldiers under Captain Boling- 
led to no immediate results in this direction. Some stories told by them 
on their return found their way into the newspapers, but it was not until 
four years later that, so far as can be ascertained, any persons visited 
the Valley for the purpose of examining its wonders, or as regular pleasure 
travellers. It is, indeed, surprising that so remarkable a locality should 
not have become known at once ; one would suppose that accounts of its 
cliffs and water-falls would have spread at once all over the country. 
Probably they did circulate about California, and were not believed but 
set down as “travellers’ stories.” Yet these first visitors seem to have 
been very moderate in their statements, for they spoke of the Yosemite 
Pall as being “more than a thousand feet high,” thus cutting it down to 

less than one-half its real altitude. 

Mr. J. M. Hutchings, having heard of the wonderful Valley, and 

being, in 1855, engaged in getting together materials to illustrate the 
scenery of California, for the California Magazine, collected a party and 
made the first regular tourists’ visit to the Yosemite during the summer 
of that year. This party was followed by another from Mariposa, the 
same year, consisting of sixteen or eighteen persons. The next year (1856) 
the regular pleasure travel commenced, and the trail on the Mariposa side 
of the Valley, from White and Hatch’s, was opened by Mann Brothers, at 
a cost of about $700. This trail was afterwards purchased for $200 by the 
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1856, opposite the Fall of that name ; it is still standing, and is usually 
known as the Lower Hotel. At the locality a little over half a mile further 
up the Valley, a canvass house was built by G. A. Hite, in the spring of 

1857, and in the spring of the next year the present wooden house, now 
known as “Hutchings’s Yosemite Hotel” was built by Hite and Beardsley. 
They kept it as a public house during that season, and it afterwards 
passed into the hands of Messrs. Sullivan and Casliman ; it was next kept, 
in 1859-61, by Mr. Peck, then by Mr. Long-hurst, and from 1864 on by Mr. 
Hutchings. In the spring of 1857 Cunningham and Beardsley had a 
store-house and shop just above the present Hutchings’ Hotel. The 
Lower Hotel was kept by John Reed in 1857, and by Mr. Cunningham 
from 1858 to 1861 ; it remained vacant for a couple of years, and was then 
taken by Mr. G. F. Leidig, who has kept it during the season of travel 
for the past three or four years. 





